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by the Federal Council (representing seventeen million 
church members) at its second quadrennial, held in this 
city December 4-9. Four years ago, at the first quad- 
rennial, held in Philadelphia, Dean Henry Wade Rogers 
introduced some ringing peace resolutions which were 
adopted. This year Eev. Dr. Remensnyder, chairman 
of the Peace Commission of the Council, was expected 
to submit the peace resolutions. In his absence the 
local Peace Secretary presented the resolutions which 
had been prepared by the Peace Commission. In his ad- 
dress the Secretary suggested that not only should these 
resolutions be adopted, but that a peace plank epito- 
mizing the resolutions should be embodied in the plat- 
form of the Council. He was authorized to prepare 
such a plank, which was adopted, as follows : 

"The Council favors the organization of a Church 
Peace League in America, the annual observance of 
Peace Sunday by the churches, and the memorializing 
of the Third Hague Conference in behalf of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of international justice 
and the adoption -of such' other measures as shall render 
war unnecessary and impossible. The Council calls 
upon Christian men and women to unite in a demand 
that the teaching and spirit of Jesus be applied in in- 
ternational relations by our National Congress and De- 
partment of State." 

The Chicago Peace Society closes its third year with 
all bills paid. It has done more work, and more effect- 
ive work, than in any preceding year. Its influence is 
probably twice as strong as it was twelve months ago. 
It is hoped that very soon the Society may be able to 
undertake very much larger enterprises. 



Work of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 

The secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
Dr. James L. Tryon, while abroad last summer, devoted 
considerable of his attention to an investigation of the 
peace movement in England and on the continent of 
Europe. In England he visited many historical places 
with a view to the preparation of two stereopticon lec- 
tures. One of these will be called "England and Amer- 
ica in their Hundred Years of Peace;" the other "The 
World Peace Movement." The first lecture will be ready 
in January, and will be given not only in Massachusetts, 
but in the department of New England generally, under 
the management of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
Arrangements are being made for the delivery of the 
lecture in several universities and before important 
clubs. It will also in some cases be given at the even- 
ing services of churches. This lecture is intended to 
show the oneness of the English-speaking peoples. It 
will present on the screen certain shrines that are visited 
yearly by pilgrims from all the English-speaking na- 
tions, such as Westminster Abbey, in the Poets' Corner 
of which appears the bust of Longfellow, that especially 
unites England and America in sentiment; Stratford- 
on-Avon, where American as well as British memorials 
may be found, and Sulgrave Manor, the home of some of 
the ancestors of George Washington. It has been pro- 
posed that Sulgrave Manor be purchased and restored 
as a mark of the unity of the English-speaking peoples. 
Dr. Tryon spent two days at the Manor, accompanied 
by Mrs. Tryon, who made sketches of it in oils. 



The lecture will also illustrate certain dramatic epi- 
sodes in the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, which show that in spite of serious ques- 
tions that have arisen, some of them sufficiently so to 
threaten war, the leaders of government in both coun- 
tries have, by their good sense and courtesy, kept the 
peace. Among these incidents will be the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty, which dealt with the'situation on the 
northeastern boundary in 1842, misnamed the Aroostook 
War; the Trent affair, in 1861, in which Prince Albert 
and Secretary Seward exercised their pacific influence, 
and the Alabama case, in which men like J. C. Bancroft- 
Davis, Hamilton Fish, Charles Francis Adams, Mr. 
Gladstone, Earl Granville, and Lord Tentenden worked 
with true international spirit to bring about a just set- 
tlement on the basis of law. 

Eeferences will also be made in the lecture to the rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States in the century of 
peace. The truce of armaments on the Great Lakes will 
be explained and the arbitrations in which Canada has 
been especially interested will be considered. Portraits 
of Canadian leaders like Sir John A. MacDonald, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and Premier R. L. Borden will be 
shown, and there will be a group picture of the Fathers 
of the Confederation. It is the lecturer's opinion that 
American students ought to know more about Canadian 
history than they do, in order to have their full appre- 
ciation of the progress of Canada that is commensurate 
with the knowledge of the United States which is com- 
mon to every Canadian schoolboy. "I see no sign any- 
where," says Dr. Tryon, "of a tendency to the political 
unity of Canada and the United States. But we should 
all try to promote that unity of the heart which it is de- 
sirable to preserve between what Mr. Carnegie happily 
calls the 'crowned and the uncrowned republics.' With 
the agreement as to limitation of armaments on the 
Great Lakes and the International Boundaries Commis- 
sion, which is capable of dealing with any question that 
may arise between our two countries, Canada and the 
United States lead the world today in preparation for 
permanent international peace. May the coming cele- 
bration of the centenary of the Treaty of Ghent be a new 
starting point in our fraternal relations and impress the 
world with the possibility everywhere of settling inter- 
national disputes justly by reason and by law." 

Dr. Tryon has just completed for the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science an 
extended article on the relations between the United 
States and Canada since 1814. 

One of the most delightful receptions given to the 
Baroness von Suttner during her visit to America was 
that which took place in the home of Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forbes, of Milton, on December 2. Mrs. John Balch 
assisted in receiving the guests. 

The meeting was intended to popularize the idea that 
is expressed in the motto on -the seal of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, "Law Replaces War." 

In spite of a raging storm, a large number of persons 
attended. Hon. Samuel B. Capen, president of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, presided, and gracefully 
referred to the services rendered by Mrs. Forbes to the 
peace movement. He also sounded some strong forward 
notes in reference to the work of the coming year. Prof. 
George H. Blakeslee, of Clark University, explained the 
difficulty of dealing with disputes like the Balkan ques- 
tion, which are political rather than judicial in their 
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character. He expressed the opinion that, in the near 
future, when we have the machinery of an international 
congress as well as a court in operation, we shall be able 
to deal beforehand with certain situations that at the 
present time result in war. Prof. Daniel Evans, of 
Andover Theological Seminary, emphasized the part of 
labor in the future pacific settlement of international 
disputes. The time is coming when the laborer, who has 
to bear the brunt of the burden of war, will refuse to go 
out and fight with his brother. The Baroness, in her 
remarks, laid the blame for the excitement that at the 
time the meeting was held prevailed in Austria to the 
excess there of military spirit, and humorously suggested 
that we send missionaries from this country to promote 
the ideals of peace in her home land. Although the 
horizon seemed dark with war clouds, she expressed the 
opinion that the cause of the world peace movement 
would be won much sooner than many people expected, 
the popular thought being much farther advanced in in- 
ternationalism than has been realized. 



The Double Standard in Regard to 
Fighting.* 

By George M. Stratton, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of California. 

It is a puzzling fact that international conduct is so 
often judged by far lower standards than are the acts 
of individuals. We have here a strange doubling of 
the criterion of honor, analogous to that double stand- 
ard of truth, which was defended in mediaeval schools. 
Violence, lying, and bribery, that occur only among 
individuals without the pale, are found among the es- 
tablished means of intercourse with honored nations. 
Men who would not think of assaulting another to gain 
an end — who would indeed suffer great loss, and be 
proud to suffer it, rather than obtain their rights by 
such a method — feel that a nation should be ever ready 
to assert its claims by blows. A peace that would be 
the height of honor with an individual is, when pre- 
sented in national form, at once proclaimed shameful 
and unrighteous. 

How Neighbors Avoid a Quarrel. 

And this double standard affects not simply the de- 
cision as to the propriety of assault, but as to the best 
means of avoiding conflict. With nations, we are con- 
stantly assured, the way to keep peace is to be so con- 
spicuously armed that nobody will dare attack you. 
The prescription here is to appeal directly to fear; to 
terrorize your neighbors into respect and quiet. In 
private life if a man aims to avoid conflict, he shows 
some confidence in others' good intentions. He does 
not shake his fist in the face of each passer-by and 
proclaim his passionate desire to be let alone. It would 
seem laughable to attempt to build deep and lasting 
amity between your own home and that of your neigh- 
bor across the way by having at each of your windows 
a loaded gun trained on his front door. Nor would 
the effect of these be offset by frequent assurances of 
devotion and by the expressed hope that the ammuni- 

* Published in pamphlet by the American Association for 
International Conciliation, Sub-station 84, New York City. 



tion would never have to be fired. We do not act in 
this way ; and yet have we ever stopped to consider the 
lack of protection to our private honor and person? 
Smith may arrive at any moment and, finger on trig- 
ger, compel us to surrender our spoons. Jones, having 
some baseless grievance, may put upon us the lasting 
disgrace of pulling our defenseless nose. We who are 
unprepared to murder, cannot know when we will have 
to submit to some dishonorable peace. Without a re- 
volver in one's hip pocket a person has absolutely no 
means to keep unrighteousness from deserting the 
earth. All these things, mutatis mutandis, are said of 
international society, and without a smile. 

Nations as Neighbors. 

It is thus evident that the mind behaves in a very 
different fashion with regard to personal conflicts and 
with regard to national. Two nations go about the 
task of living next door to each other in a way en- 
tirely different from that which any two citizens, one 
from each of these countries, would follow. Imagine 
an American and a Japanese, imagine an Englishman 
and a German, espying each other in Van Dieman's 
Land or in the heart of Africa, beyond the fear of 
police or any other power of state; as soon as they 
recognized the civilized dress, would they skurry each 
to a rifle pit? They would greet each other as friends, 
and be glad to pitch their unguarded tents near by. 
This difference of behavior may baffle us, but we must at 
least attempt to look into so astonishing a fact. 

It seems at the moment as though Emerson were 
right, at least with regard to large masses, in saying 
that men always come down to meet. The collective 
impulse, the collective sense of responsibility, seems 
to be no higher than what the lowest, or at most the 
average, can participate in. Yet this is by no means 
always true. The collective consciousness, under some 
unaccustomed strain like that of the widespread move- 
ment against slavery, can measure well up to that of 
the individual. In giving quick relief in distress of 
fire and earthquake, as in San Prancisco or at Messina, 
the nation feels and acts generously, like an individual. 
There are situations, then, when corporate impulse 
is high ; others when it is selfish and quarrelsome. 

Why the Citizen Goes Unarmed. 

But when the selfish, the antipathetic, mood is on, 
there is the greater readiness in nations to pass from 
irritation to assault because the quiet restraint, the 
external yet immaterial pressure which individuals 
feel, though present also with nations, is far weaker. 
You or I if threatened with gross wrong, have about 
us a company of friends and neighbors with a ready 
sympathy for us, a ready condemnation of the wrong- 
doer. And in their unselfish opinion there is a subtle 
coercive strength which only the abnormal can resist. 
Moreover, there is for individuals a definite and vis- 
ible organization for protecting rights. You and I 
become less ready to fight because of the stable sense 
that powers are on call to do our fighting for us. Civ- 
ilized society is organized in specialties, and our fight- 
ing—like our farming, our news-selling, our black- 
smithing — we delegate to those who are, in a sense, 
licensed so to do. 

Our courts and police and soldiery, organized to 



